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Our house accommodates thirty members. (Once in the old house we 
had fifty, but found that this number was unwieldy and that the club 
lost its home-like atmosphere.) Eight members occupy double and the 
rest single rooms. We had four double rooms in case there should be 
sisters or friends who might wish to room together. 

I think we have one advantage which a club for nurses or for any set 
of people of the same occupation can never have : that is, that we have 
all sorts and conditions of people, — I mean, people of all sorts and con- 
ditions of occupation. This must, I think, tend to broaden the interests, 
which, after all, is what makes for real living. West ce pas ? 



HOW TRAINED NURSING BEGAN IN AMERICA 

[In connection with the Congress papers which show the heights to which 
trained nursing has attained, histories of the pioneer schools are of especial 
interest at this time. Later we shall give a sketch of the early work of the 
Boston Training-School connected with the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
prepared by Mrs. Curtis and Miss Denny, members of the original Board of 
Managers. — Ed.] 

AT THE NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL 
By LINDA RICHARDS 

On the first day of September, 1872, the doors of the New England 
Hospital (then on Florence Street, Boston, Mass.) opened to admit a 
class of five nurses entering the school that day organized. Its organizer 
and originator was Susan Dimock, M.D., who after graduating from a 
medical school in America had spent four years in study in Germany. 
The larger part of the last year of the four had been spent in Kaisers- 
werth, and she had taken special pains to learn the system of nursing 
under the deaconesses there. As there were no graduate nurses in Amer- 
ica at that time, Dr. Dimock, then a young woman of twenty-eight years, 
assumed the charge of the school as well as that of the hospital. The 
hospital had a capacity of thirty beds. Two weeks after the opening 
of the school the patients were moved to the new hospital, which accom- 
modated seventy-two patients. These were medical, surgical, obstetrical, 
and sick children. The course was one year. Three months were devoted 
to medical, three to surgical, three to obstetrical nursing, and one to the 
care of sick children. Two months were spent on night duty. There 
were in the hospital two experienced nurses, but these were not allowed 
to teach the pupils, as Dr. Dimock, a progressive woman, believed in new 
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methods. So each nurse was installed in charge of her ward with some- 
one from outside to help her. No class-work was required. Lectures 
were given during the winter months, but notes were not required. At 
the end of the year diplomas were awarded, only one being given on 
September 1, 1873. Other nurses had time to make up for sickness. At 
the end of the first six months four additional nurses were admitted to 
the school, these last four making a class by themselves. The commence- 
ment of the second year found one of the graduate nurses installed as 
head nurse and instructor of nurses, and class work was commenced. 
The school term was lengthened to sixteen months. When the second 
class graduated a second head nurse was retained, thus giving one to the 
obstetrical work and one for the general work. These nurses were re- 
sponsible to the superintendent of the hospital. When the school was five 
years old it had a graduate superintendent of nurses, with two head 
nurse graduates, and a course of eighteen months, the nurses serving one 
month in the diet kitchen at the hospital and one in district work in the 
city, this work in connection with the dispensary of the New England 
Hospital on Fayette Street, Boston. The school now had grown to fifteen 
pupils, two graduate head nurses, and a superintendent of training- 
school. Soon after this a small cottage was purchased not far from 
the hospital and was fitted up for a contagious ward, and nurses had 
training in contagious cases excepting diphtheria and small-pox. The 
school was increased to meet the demand. In 1890 a new maternity 
building was erected and the old one remodelled into a home for nurses, 
and the school again added to its members till it numbered twenty 
pupils. In 1893 the school term was lengthened to two years, and in 
1901 to three years, and in 1899 a new and very complete surgical 
building was added, and this made a demand for additional nurses, so 
that to-day the number is about twenty-five, exclusive of graduate head 
nurses. 



HISTORY OF THE REFORM IN NURSING IN BELLEVUE 

HOSPITAL 

Compiled by L. L. DOCK 

REPORT OF THE HOSPITAL VISITING COMMITTEE OF THE STATE CHARITIES 

AID ASSOCIATION". 

December 23, 1872. 
The association began its work in New York City through its Local 
Visiting Committee for Bellevue Hospital in 1871. . . . The members of 
the Bellevue Association could not patiently witness the ignorance and 
brutality which daily fell under their eyes, and they applied to the Com- 
missioners of Charities for permission to establish a school for nurses at 



